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1894-1895. In reference to contemporary problems and the future : 
"Were China left to herself, she would probably, after a period of ex- 
hausting civil strife, work out a stable government, but the jealousies 
and the special interests of the Powers can not allow her to engage in 
such a struggle" (p. 238). 

The book is well written, well printed, and should prove very val- 
uable for the purpose for which it is intended. It brings together within 
brief compass a variety of essential information which will greatly facili- 
tate the work of classes in Oriental history and contemporary politics. 
In producing this work Professor Latourette has rendered a distinct 
service both to student and to teacher. 

Stanley K. Horneeck. 

A Political History of Japan during the Meiji Era, i86y-ig>'i2. By 

Walter Wallace McLaren, Ph.D. (New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 1916. Pp. 380.) 

In 1914 the Asiatic Society of Japan published in its transactions a 
volume of Japanese Government Documents edited by Professor W. W. 
McLaren, then of Keiogijiku University. This collection, covering the 
period from 1867 to 1890, has been of the greatest value to students of 
Japanese politics and history, and the introductory essay is one of the 
best brief surveys of the political history of that amazing generation. 
Few could have used the volume without regretting that its publication 
in Tokyo would inevitably limit its circulation abroad. And this regret 
is not entirely removed by the recent appearance of A Political History 
of Japan during the Meiji Era, 186J-1912, by the same author. 

The latter volume is really an expansion of the introductory essay in 
the former, the first half following very closely, with some slight changes 
and additions, the eighty-one pages of the earlier work, and as frequent 
references are made to the Japanese Government Documents it is essen- 
tial that this volume be at hand for consultation. The second half of 
the present volume is new matter, covering the period from 1890 until 
1913. In the general field there is already the valuable treatise of Dr. 
Uyehara on The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1900, and in the 
opinion of the reviewer this will not be replaced by Dr. McLaren's more 
extended study. In fact each may serve as a useful interpreter of the 
other. 

In brief, Professor McLaren describes the great events and move- 
ments in the political history of Japan during the reign of the Emperor 
Meiji. He is a severe critic of the bureaucracy, as becomes a member 
of the Keiogijiku faculty, and the picture of Japanese political develop- 
ment which he portrays is a gloomy one. The presentation, by topics, 
is not infrequently confusing through overlapping chronology, and stu- 
dents will note the lack of citations to authorities, especially when state- 
ments are given which contradict views usually accepted. As an in- 
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stance of this we note the assertion, and the argument built upon it, that 
on the abolition of feudalism the daimyos were allowed one-half of their 
assessed incomes, whereas all other Japanese and European authorities 
to our knowledge fix the amount as one-tenth. And another case in 
point is the positive statement regarding Komura's instructions at Ports- 
mouth. Many readers, also, will regret the presence of unconfirmable 
gossip in the pages of an otherwise scholarly book. The columns of a 
partizan newspaper in the heat of a political campaign hardly serve as 
a reliable source of information. 

One point which Professor McLaren repeatedly makes is that the 
expansion of Japan into the mainland was the result of the " inherent 
chauvinism" of the people and was constantly in m;nd from before the 
Meiji days. Of this statement he gives no convincing proof, although, on 
the other hand, he does describe how, in 1873, the government adopted 
that policy of peaceful internal development which prevailed until 1894. 
That there is some error in judgment here is the more probable when 
we note a confusion of the Japanese-Korean treaties of 1876 and of 
1885, and the quite misleading statement of the causes of the Chino- 
Japanese War. And just as in the case of Japanese foreign relations 
the author holds fast to certain fixed ideas, so in the discussion of polit- 
ical developments the high standard of British political institutions is 
applied too rigidly to Japan, with but little allowance for the political 
experience of the people. For this reason Professor McLaren's inter- 
pretation of Japanese political history is not as well-balanced as his 
knowledge of the documents would lead us to expect. And if his pic- 
ture is a gloomy one it is mainly because he has omitted many of the 
touches which might have brightened his canvas. The work of the 
bureaucrats has not been entirely bad. There is evidence that political 
conditions in Japan are improving: education and experience are pro- 
ducing better informed voters, the members of the later Diets are cer- 
tainly superior in training and ability to their predecessors, and the long 
struggle between the Lower House and the bureaucrats, especially the 
army and the navy leaders, would cause one to accept with some reser- 
vation the statement that " since 1894 the power of the military clique 
has steadily increased and that of the political parties declined ". 

Payson J. Treat. 

Les Auteurs de la Guerre de 1914. Par Ernest Daudet. Volume 
I. Bismarck. Deuxieme Edition. Volume II. Guillaume II. et 
Francois-Joseph. ( Paris and Neuchatel : Attinger Freres. 1916. 
Pp. 287:275.) 

The author of the Histoirc Diplomatique de I' Alliance Franco-Russe 
has here endeavored to demonstrate a particular thesis. " The old pre- 
tentions of Prussia against our country constitute one of the principal 
causes of the war" (I. 15). They date from before the Revolution, 



